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boofe  is  dedicated  to  our  men  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  of  the  United  States 
)  Army,  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen  and  those  civilians,  who  while  willing 
■  and  anxious  to  serve  overseas,  have  loyally  stuck  to  their  less  exciting  but  as  necessary  tasks 
in  the  Spruce  Forests,  that  the  boys  in  France  might  have  airplanes  in  plenty  to  overwhelm  the 
foe.  In  addition  to  erecting  the  cut-up  mills  they  have,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  labored  without 
respite  as  long  as  light  permitted.  Through  mud  inconceivable,  impenetrable  thickets,  dense  forests, 
over  mountains,  through  swamps  and  sand  dunes,  they  have  built  150  miles  of  railroads,  exclusive 
of  spurs,  at  top  speed  until  from  a  paltry  production  of  300, 000  feet  of  airplane  spruce  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  23,000,000  feet  were  cut  and  shipped  in  October,  1918,  and  the  rails  were  com¬ 
pleted  that  would  have  permitted  transport  of  unlimited  quantities. 


The  publisher,  who  has  spent  many  weeks  since  last  February  photographing  trom  camp  to  camp 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  has  been  amazed  at  the  work  accomplished  under  the  direction  of 
General  Disque  and  staff  in  conjunction  with  trained  railroad-  builders  and  loggers,  by  the  American 
boy  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  principally  from  the  east  and  south.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  thing 
was  epitomized  by  a  boy,  partly  crippled,  whom  he  met,  working  ankle  deep  in  mud,  in  a  heavy  rain 
on  a  railroad  grade.  He  said:  “My  leg  was  broken  so  I  could  not  go  'Across.'  My  brother  went; 
he  was  killed  last  month.  Rain  and  mud  are  no  excuse  for  quitting.  I  am  doing  my  damnedest  to 
beat  the  Hun.  ’  ’  He  and  his  like  have  beaten  the  Hun,  and  all  honor  to  him  at  home  whose  duty 
was  as  faithfully  performed  as  was  his  brother’s  across  the  sea. 


Class  of  Lieutenants  being  trained  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington 
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J.  D.  REARDAN 
Lt.  Col.  A.  S.  A.  P. 
Commanding  Yaquina  District 


Log  railroad  bridge  over  Lewis  &  Clarh  River  at  Murphy  Timber  Co.’s  camp. 
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1.  Track  laying  over  high  trestle.  2.  Passing  ties  along  side  of  train  to  the  front;  rails,  owing  to  weight  were  carried  on  forward  cars  of  the  track  laying  train. 
3.  Monterey  Bridge,  90  feet  high.  4.  Jessop  Creek  Bridge.  A  mile  and  a  half  of  such  structures  were  built  on  a  road  eleven  miles  long. 
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Miles  of  planked  roads  were  built  to  reach  isolated  sections  of  the  forests. 

3.  Clearing  the  main  line  of  slides  after  a  storm.  4. 


2.  Along  the  coast  miles  of  right-of-way  were  cut  through  impenetrable  brush. 
Full  equipment  of  locomotives  and  cars  was  provided. 
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1.  Grading  through  a  sand  bank.  2.  Grading  in  sticky  clay.  3.  On  top  of  the  divide  where  shelter  is  provided  and  hot  coffee  served  to  workers  on  track  and  in 
woods  during  the  lunch  hour.  4.  Right-of-way  and  clearing  for  new  camp.  Mud  prevails  until  gravel  and  sand  ballast  is  hauled  in. 
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1.  The  front  line  trenches  were  rivaled  so  far  as  mud  was  concerned.  During  the  rainy  season,  at  the  outset,  all  food  and  materials  were  hauled  on  mud  sleds.  This  picture  shows  conditions  April,  1918. 
2.  Railroad  No.  9  follows  the  alder  studded  grade  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  River.  The  towns,  one  of  which  shows  beyond  the  cut,  are  soldier  inhabited  tent  cities.  This  was  taken 
in  October.  1918,  at  nearly  same  place  as  No.  1  on  this  page,  and-it  had  been  for  four  months  carrying  heavy  traffic  in  logs  and  supplies. 
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1.  Tamping  the  ties  and  raising  the  track. 


2. 


Rail  gang  ready  to  place  a  rail.  3.  Pinching  off  a  rail  to  the  rollway  at  end.  rail  gang  hauling  rail  forward  on  theVolis. 
4.  An  endless  procession  of  tie  carriers  keep  ties  ahead  of  the  rail  crew. 
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1.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  miles  of  piles  were  driven.  2.  Slip  and  ferry  boat  built  to  transfer  trains  across  Yaquina  Bay,  to  connect  the  South  Beach  logging  road  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.’s  tracks. 
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1.  Each  camp  ha9  its  hot  and  cold  shower  bath.  2.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  community  sine  and  band  concert  at  Newport,  Oregon. 

4.  Volley  Ball  and  other  games  are  provided  by  the  “Y"  and  K.  C. 


3.  “  Y"  huts  are  in  the  larger  camps, 
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1.  Knights  of  Columbus  Recreation  Hall.  2.  Donkey  engine— the  portable  power  plant  of  the  woods.  3.  Steam  shovel  tearing  a  way  for  the  rails. 

Railroad  No.  9,  Clatsop,  and  Shay  Engine  pushing  train  up  a  nine  per  cent  grade  spur  into  heart  of  the  forests. 


4.  Main  line  of  Spruce  Production 
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Tents  were  pitched  wherever  stumps  would  permit.  Every  ounce  of  energy  went  into  the  spruce,  not  in  clearing  extensive  comp  sites 
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1.  Food  in  plenty  and  variety  was  served  in  great  mess  tents.  2.  Eight  men  shared  a  floored  and  walled  tent.  3.  ^^hen  the  mess  gong  sounded  there  were  no  loiterers. 
4.  Great  band  saws  rip  off  the  cants  as  one  would  slice  off  a  piece  of  cheese.  Willapa  Lumber  Company’s  Mill. 
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Camp  for  Spruce  Squadrons  employed  at  the  Vancouver,  Washington,  Cut-up  Plant. 


Six  unit  cut-up  mill  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  which  ran  24  hours  a  day.  Manned  by  our  soldiers. 
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At  their  posts — manning  the  levers  that  control  the  machinery,  Vancouver  Cut-up  Mill. 
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Tent  city  of  the  mill  builders,  Toledo,  Oregon. 


The  last  word  in  saw  mills — constructed  by  the  Spruce  Division  at  Toledo,  Oregon 
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God’s  handiwork — for  500  years  have  these  monarchs  of  the  forest  been  preparing  to  crush  the  Hun 
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1.  A  nine  foot  beauty  preparing  to  make  its  sacrifice  at  the  call  of  war.  2.  The  earth  trembles  from  the  shock  of  a  falling  giant. 
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2.  Straight  as  an  arrow  and  clear  of  knots  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 


1.  The  straight  grain  shows  through  the  bark  of  this  ten  foot  spruce. 
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Each  ring  indicates  a  year’s  growth.  How  old  is  this  tree? 
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Bucking  a  tree  into  saw  log  lengths. 
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Before  rails  were  available,  logs  were  riven  by  wedges  and  jacks  to  make  transport  possible.  The  cants  seldom  weighed  less  than  two  to  three  tons. 
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A  few  tons  too  many  for  a  two-inch  cable. 
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John  B.  Yeon,  Clatsop  District  Supervisor  (a  dollar  a  year  man.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  Captain  Blaney  and  Captain  Hayden  inspecting  a  new  rollway. 
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Part  of  the  forty  million  feet  logged  by  the  Warren  Spruce  Co. 
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1.  Yarder  at  work  hauling  logs  down  from  the  mountain  to  the  loader  which  places  the  logs  on  the  cars.  2.  Train  of  logs  and  camp  mail  boy.  3.  In  this  section  trees  were  so  plentiful,  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  room  to  saw  them  into  shipping  lengths.  4.  This  40  ton  locomotive  handles  twelve  to  fourteen  cars  of  such  logs. 
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Motor  trucks  with  trailers  played  an  important  role 


in  getting  distant  cants  and  logs  to  the  railroads. 


Once  to  twice  daily,  the  Clatsop  County  camps  of  Grant  Smith-Porter  Bros,  sent  their  compliments  to  the  Kaiser. 
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1.  A  Lincoln  County  giant  marked  for  falling.  2.  Loading  sawed  cants  at  Toledo  to  be  re-sawed  at  Vancouver.  3.  Swamp  spruce  grow  to  an  immense  size 
but  are  not  as  valuable  as  the  upland  variety.  4.  Dumped  by  power,  a  carload  of  logs  makes  a  mighty  splash. 
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Spruce,  Fir  and  Hemlock — the  virgin  forest  of  yesterday,  transformed  today  into  a  flying  marvel. 
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DeHAVILAND  BI-PLANE— LIBERTY  MOTOR 

Quantity  production  of  this  and  other  models  of  aircraft  furnished  eyes  for  our  armies  and  bombing  facilities  to  annihilate  the  enemy,  all  of  which  was  made  possible 

only  by  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  Spruce  Production  Division,  United  States  Army. 
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WINGS  OF  THE  EAGLE 

By  Owen  Rhodes,  28th  Spruce  Squadron 

The  pitch-tang’s  in  our  nostrils,  there’s  sa-wdust  in  our  hair. 

While  the  trim-saw  and  the  edger  shrill  their  message  to  the  air: 

Tales  of  the  far-flung  forests,  giants  of  spruce  and  fir. 

Crowding  the  vales  and  the  hillsides,  clinging  to  peah  and  spur; 

Felled  after  waiting  for  ages,  proud  of  the  strength  they  bore, 

We  make  of  them  wings  of  the  eagle  that  never  flew  before. 

Far  from  the  shambles  and  blood-reek  which  stir  men  over  there. 

Far  from  the  lust  of  killing  and  the  whine  of  shells  in  air, 

Back  in  the  peace-god’s  cloister,  out  of  sight  and  hen 
Of  the  red-raw,  Titan  struggle,  which  proves  the  stuff  of  men. 

We’re  getting  out  the  wing-beams,  just  that  and  nothing  more — 

We’re  making  wings  for  the  eagle  that  never  flew  before. 

Fighting  our  unsung  battle,  manning  saw  and  crane. 

Warding  the  stealthy  sameness  which  taxes  hand  and  brain. 

Culling  out  the  commercial,  carting  the  pulp  away. 

Planning  the  work  of  tomorrow  by  the  work  of  yesterday. 

Yet  ever  comes  the  message,  clear  voiced  through  clang  and  roar: 

‘  ‘You're  making  wings  for  the  eagle  that  never  flew  before. 

We  dream  of  going  over— God,  how  we  long  to  go — 

Crouch  shoulder  to  comrade's  shoulder,  steel  toward  the  foe! 

But  the  cants  keep  coming,  coming — there’s  work  for  us  to  do, 

And  we’ll  stand  by  to  the  finish,  we’ll  see  the  long  shift  through.' 

So  they’ll  call  us  the  straight-grained  Soldiers,  when  they  tell  of  the  part  we  bore. 
When  we  made  the  wings  of  the  eagle  that  never  flew  before. 
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